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AND AN AGREEMENT witH HELL.” DEATH 
far ‘ Yes! 17 CANNOT BE DENIED—the slaveholdu. 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
sLaves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons ..... in faet, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
t of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND TUEREBY 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
UATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’— John Quincy Adams. 
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| for freedom, where the Constitution gives the General | in proportion to the increase of gold in this city has 


Government the power; they may legislate in favor of 
slavery in such cases, and the Supreme Court sastaing | 
that legislation. Indiana must not legislate in favor of | 
lthe life of her citizens; she may in favor of the Jive | 
stock of a slaveholder. This is a point which now seems 
lto be fixed, and I suppose it determines the character 
lof the Supreme Court for some time to come. I am 
sorry to say, that the New England addition to that 
| Supreme Court is not an addition at all in favor of 
| Freedom, but in favor of Bondage and Wrong. 

| Look at the position of the various States in 
| respect to this matter of slavery. A year ago, the 
|Coalition had partially succeeded in Massachusetts, | 
representing certainly a majority of the people. That 
has now been defeated by the death of Mr. Rantoul, 


which at first seemed eminently unfortunate to his par- 


ty and disastrous to the Commonwealth; and a strong 
pro-slavery party is now entrenched in the Capitol, and 
holds the destinies of this State in its hands for one 
year; and every thing that Hunker Whigs and Hunker 
Democrats can do to make more heavy the yoke on the | 
slave’s shoulders, and strengthen the chains on the | 
hands and the fetters on the feet of the slave,—| 
that, of course, will be done by the men who exer- | 
cise ‘a little brief authority’ in this Commonwealth: | 
they are pledged to that. 

If you look at some of the other States, a stranger 
spectacle is presented by them. According to public 
law, and particularly that of Christendom, slavery is 
sectional and freedom is universal—the birthright of 
every human being. Therefore, according to the pub- 
lic law of all Christendom, recognized in all the courts 
of the civilized world hitherto, if a man escapes from 
bondage, and goes into a country where bondage is not 
allowed, he becomes free, unless there is a compact be- 
tween the States to forbid it. If a slave escapes from 
slave soil into free soil, he becomes a free man, because 
he resumes the birthright which has been taken from 
him by positive enactment. Again and again has this 
prineiple been recognized by the courts of even our slave 
States. 

You are all familiar with the Lemmon case in New 
York, where slaves in transitu were recovered and re- 
laimed for freedom. But just now, within this present 
month, a man has introduced a bill into the Legislature 
of New York, providing that slaves in transitu may be 
carried through that State, and receive the protection 
of the laws thereof. I will not insult that State by sup- 
posing that such a law can pass. No! it cannot pass. 
But it is an amazing spectacle, that in the ‘ Empire 
State’ of New York—the most Democratic of the North- 
ern States—as she has long boasted herself to be— 
euch a proposition as that could be heard, even for a| 
single moment, in the Legislature which makes laws for | 
| three millions of people ! 
A similar bill has been brought into the Legislature | 


of the State of Pennsylvania; and when you consider | 
who is the Governor of Pennsylvania, and what was the 
jissue in that State at the time of his election, and his! 


character as a man, and the controlling influence of the | 


|* Keystone State’ of America, with its two millions of | 
people, you must not be astonished if that bill shall be- | 
come a law in the State of Pennsylvania. It is not sur- | 
|prising that Gov. Bigler should recommend such a 


measure. It will be surprising if it does not pass. 


A proposition has lately been made in the Legislature | 
of Virginia, which is an astonishing one, and would 
breed amazement in any other country that calls itself 
by the Christian name, I refer to a bill which is now | 
|before one of the branches of the Virginia Legislature, 
providing that the Commonwealth of Virginia shall | 
take all the free colored persons of the State, and sell | 
them into slavery for a term of years, until their labor | 
jshall have accumulated a sum sufficient to transport | 
| them across the Atlantic to Africa, and take charge of | 
jthem there. I say, a proposition so monstrous as that | 





| would be regarded with amazement in any other portion | 
of the world. Why, we look with horror on this fact, | 
|that the Emperor of Russia takes men who have trans- | 
| gressed the laws of the Empire, and, at his own cost, 
jcarries them to Siberia for a few years or for life. All 
Cifristendom looks with horror on the conduct of the | 
Russian Emperor in this matter. But to take a body of | 
junoffending men, who have been guilty of no fault, and 
sell them into bondage until their services have accu- | 
mulated a sufficient sum to pay for their transportation 
to another Siberia—why, if the proposition were made 
in any other country, the whole land would ring with 
But I think there are | 
only two newspapers in this city that have ever spoken 
a word against it; and I think there are only two that 
will lift up their voices against it. I am speaking of 
| the political papers; I do not mention the theological; 
perhaps these all, in their great love for freedom, will | 
find fault with it;—you shall see. (Laughter and | 
cheers. ) | 
So much for the Federal Government, with its Presi- | 
dency, its treaty-making power, its Supreme Court, and | 
Congress. So much, also, for the conduct of the indi-' 
vidual States. One thing more I ought to say of that. 
In his recent Message to the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture, Governor Means lays down this abstract princi- | 


indignation at such a proposal ! 


| ple—that the State of South Carolina has an inaliena- | 
| ble right to seize the persons of any colored citizens that | 
jcome into her territory from another State, and put 

|them in jail, or sell them into slavery, according to her | 
jsovereign will and pleasure. South Carolina regards | 
| herself as eminently 2 Democratic State. Following | 
| the lead of Mr. Calhoun, who was only subtle, not met- | 
japhysical, her politicians aim to be metaphysical, and | 
|lay down general rifles. This law I have just men-| 
itioned is a sample of South Carolina metaphysics and | 
| South Carolina abstract justice. 


This statement cre-| 


|I know, by leading journals. } 

I come now to speak of the aspect of the Church; | 
and by the Church, I now mean not the mass of Chris- 
tian worshippers, but the men who manage the meet- 
ing-houses. (Cheers.) Sometimes it is the minister, 
and sometimes it is a ‘ power behind the throne, which 
is greater than the throne itself’;—I mean to say, 
sometimes it is something more ministerial than the 
minister (laughter); it tells the minister how he should 
preach and pray. 

You certainly may be pardoned for being amazed at 
the pro-slavery character of the American Church just 
now. I think that, since the days of good Dr. Mayhew, 
the churches of Boston, as a whole, have never been so 
strongly pro-slavery as they are at this moment. Just 








| not a whisper of fault to find with that man. 


lates no outcry at all; no notice is taken of it, so far as? 


been its power; and just in proportion to its quantity 
of power has been the decline in the spirit of piety, so 
far as freedom is concerned, in the churches of this 
great town. It would be very easy to point out instan- 
ces. You know that when the members of one church 
in this city were kidnapping the members of another 
church, there was scarcely a ‘ respectable’ clergyman 
in the town to lift up his voice against the heinous 
crime, the hideous iniquity, in the midst of the New 
England Zion. I need not refer to these things. I will 
speak of the sermons delivered in eulogy of Dagiel 
Webster. 

I think there have been nearly a hundred and fifty 
such sermons preached. With the exception of a noble 
discourse delivered by my friend at Worcester, (Rev. 
T. W. Hractxson,) one brave sermon preached at Lynn 
by Mr. Jomnson, anda third honorable and right-down 
Christian discourse delivered by a man whom you all 
know very well,—that Christian gentleman, Samvet J. 
May, of Syracuse (loud cheers)—with the exception of 
these three, and two or three more, I think there has 
been no clerical voice lifted up against the wrong deeds 
and notorious wickedness of that powerful man. Out 
of the one hundred and fifty sermons that have been 
preached, I am free to say, a hundred and forty have 
And yet 
consider how much sorrow and misery and woe are 
caused by the wicked deeds of powerful men done in 
high places! Men in power, engaging in important 
matters, they every day put in motion a force which 
the people know nothing of—it may make war or peace; 
it may lead to the welfare of the nation, or it may 


drench the ground with the blood of thousands of men. | 


Tf there is any wickedness which ought to be pointed at 
by every clerical finger, and rebuked by every ecclesi- 
astical voice, then it is political wickedness, wrought in 
high places, and by men of immense ability. But, out 
of the one hundred and fifty clergymen who have spo- 
ken on this subject, Iam safe in saying that one hun- 
dred and forty have been false to their trust, 

A little while ago, the politicians had some censures 
to bestow on that powerful man. Since his death, the 
Hunker politicians seem to think that his opinion is an 
amendment to the Constitution; and the pro-slavery 
clergy, they seem to think that his practice was the 
great evidence of Christianity. (Cheers and laughter.) 
I am not speaking without book. A prominent clergy- 
man thanks God that Mr. Webster gave in his adhe- 
sion to Christianity, and he thinks the Evidences have a 
much stronger argumentative look since Daniel Webster 
They cite his daily life as 
good ‘ evidence of Christianity.’ 

One other thing let me mention, as proof of the in- 
There isa 


declared he was a Christian. 


tense pro-slavery of the American Church. 
Baptist church in this city, in which no colored man 
can hold a pew. The title deed runs after this sort—I 
quote the sense, not the sound :—A man has the right 
to give, grant and convey the same to any while per- 
son, without the consent of the Society. Of covrse, he 
has not the right to convey it to any colored person! 
Well, a distinguished pro-slavery clergyman from the 
South came and stood in that pulpit, and preached 
there. (I refer to Baron Stow’s pulpit, on the corner 
of Rowe and Bedford streets.) A distinguished pro- 
slavery divine came and preached there last summer,— 
aman who, it is said, ‘ owns’ several scores of his fel- 
low-Christians,—and it was a matter of congratulation 
in the pious newspapers of the next week, that such were 
the charity and large-mindedness of the great city of 
Boston, that this man could come and preach in one of 
its pulpits, and be heard hy the ‘ Christians of Boston’ 
with great approbation, and that the fact should not ex- 
cite any animosity! I do not know whether St. Paul 
would have had a trader in human flesh come and stand 
in his pulpit at Corinth, during the two years of his 
ministration in that place—I leave that for you to 
judge. 

Let me say a word as to the character of the Press. 
Since our last gathering here, in January, 1852, a work 
has been published in this city, which, as my friend 
Phillips said last night, is ‘ more an event than a book,’ 
and has excited more attention than any book since the 
invention of printing. A year will not pass by, before 
there will be half a million copies of Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin in the hands of the English and American pub- 
lic. (Great cheering.) Something more than two hun- 
dred thousand copies have already been distributed in 
this country. Nineteen editions are on sale in the 
United Kingdom; there are two translations into Ger- 
man in this country, and three in the father-land, the 
other side the sea; there are three translations publish- 
ing, at this moment, in the feuilletons of the Paris 
journals, an two more independent translations of the 
whole work that have already gone out to the French 
public. Such a triumph as that was never known be- 
fore, since the sun began to shine. And the triumph 
is not due alone to the intellectual genius and culture 
of the writer; it is due to a quality far higher and no- 
bler than mere intellect. Commanding as is the eminent 
genius of the distinguished author, she has won this 
audience because she has appealed to their Conscience, 
because she has touched their Hearts, because she has 
awakened their Souls. She has brought justice, love 
and piety to bear the burden which her genius impos- 
ed upon them, and well may her word run swiftly, and 
have great success. (Cheers.) New England Ortho- 
doxy never did a better thing. 

It is pleasant to see the comments that are passed 
upon this production the ‘other side of the water. In 
France, the most accomplished woman—the woman of 
the greatest genius that France has ever produced—a 
woman who writes with the vigor and ability of the 
golden age of French literature, and at the same time 


with the humanity you shall vainly seek for in the | 


pages of free-thinking Voltaire or Catholic Bossuet— 
humanity as wide and deep as that of Fenelon—she 
heralds this work to the French publie, And it is a IR- 
tle remarkable, that Madame Dudevant, with the great 
and universal reputation for talent and humanity— 
scoffed at and scorned, at one time, by the British and 
American people, on account of her free-thinking—it is 
remarkable that she should take the daughter of a New- 
England clergyman, the wife of an Orthodox Professor 
of the day, by the hand, and introduce her to the pub- 
lic of France. (Loud cheers.) It is a beautiful thing. 
It is the ‘extreme left’ joining hands with the ‘ ex- 
treme right.’ There is one and the same woranhood, 
the same humanity in the two. 


Georges Sands has trod under her feet many doc 


trines that are dear to you and dear to me; but she has 

| devoted the latter days of her life—and it has been 
rather a grand life, on the whole—to humanity, in its 
noblest forms, though they are forms despised. It is a 
| beautiful thing to see a woman, who has electrified ‘all 
| Europe in behalf of down-trodden and prostrate hu- 
manity, reach her hand across the Atlantic, and take 
Dr Beecher’s daughter by the hand, and ask her to 
| plead with the French people for three millions of men, 
| trodden down and oppressed by the Democracy of the 
| Western world. (Cheers.) Said Pagan Cicero, two 
| thousand years ago, ‘Literature is a common bond 
amongst men and amongst nations.’ It was never a 
| common bond that reached so wide and held men so 
strongly as now; and I know not so fair an evidence of 
this as the union of these two women in this great and 
proad work. 

You know the comments that have been made on this 
work in England and America. It was curious to no- 
tice the tone of the Hunker press when the book first 
lappeared. With one ear turned North, and hearing 
little, and with the other ear turned South, and hearing 
a great deal, some of the Hunker editors did not know 
exactly what to say. But, true to their instincts, they 
| have lent a willing ear to the South, and obeyed the 
words they heard in that quarter. Soon, tidings of 
| great applause came over the water. You know the 
!ecommendations bestowed on the book by Chief Justice 

Denham, by the Earl of Carlisle, and by Archbishop 
| Whately, in England. No American book, no English 
‘book was ever so much honored there in so brief a time. 

It was curious to notice the comments of the Boston 

press on this book. I will read one or two. 

You all do know the Daily Advertiser. (Laughter 
‘and applause.) I thank you for the applause to the 
| Daily Advertiser! (Roars of laughter and cheers.) 
| The Daily Advertiser announced that the Duchess of 
| Sutherland, with some other ladies of England, had 
published a letter, calling on the women of America to 
| do their part towards enfranchising their fellow-citizens 

held in bondage. The letter was published here ; and 

with marvellous promptness—within less than a week— 

(laughter)—the Daily Advertiser had a comment upon 
|it. And what is remarkable, the comment was in poe- 

try—what is called poetry in that journal, every line 
beginning with a capital. (Laughter and cheers.) 

I cut the comment from the paper, and pasted it ina 

book, and it is a singular coincidence, that on the other 





side of the poetry is the ‘ Annuity to Daniel Webster,’ | 


and I must hold the paper between the light and myself, 
for the annuity is so thick, [can hardly read the poetry. 
(Great laughter.) 
* Ye noble English ladies, 
Who live at home at ease, 
How less than little do you know 
Of things this side the seas! 
A gloomy shadow o’er the deep 
Some morbid faney throws, 
And straight what pearls are in your eyes, 
That fall for unfelt woes !’ 
The black man does not feel any woes! Peter Still, 
who was here the other day, asking our aid to help him 
| buy his wife and children, after he had bought him- 
| self—his woes are all wnfelt! When the stripes came 
on his back, he did not cringe; and the flesh did not 
| quiver when the lashes tore ! 
The black men are very happy : 
‘On Georgia’s broad savannahs, 
By Carolina’s streams, 
The merry, careless negro mocks 
Your unsubstantial schemes.’ 


The slaves don’t want to be set free, O no! 


* Hold back the stone, fair ladies; 
Restrain your generous glow, 
Nor heed the sad and silly stuff 
Retailed by Mrs. Stowe. (Laughter. ) 
Ah! fair and gentle ladies, 
You know not what you do, 
Mid all the ills you seek to cure, 
Perchance are blessings too; 
Dread lest your gifts be like that one, 
Ere human woes began, 
Wherewith your primal ancestress 
Tempted and ruined man.’ 
The letter of these ladies is to be like 
‘the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 

Brought death into the world, and all our woe!’ 
The English ladies are the new Eves, who are to bring 
down the American Adam to the ground, and turn him 
out of Paradise by abolishing slavery! (Laughter and 
applause. ) 

That is the beginning; but the Daily Advertiser goes 
further. Having begun with rhymes, it goes on to reason. 
Here is another communication, of which the lines do 
not begin with capitals. (Laughter.) 

‘May I not suggest to your Grace and to your fair 
associates, without discourtesy, that it may be possible 
for the kindest and most sympathetic beings to be so 
; sadly immersed in such a mephitic moral atmosphere 
| a8 to be unable to discern that a// their benevolent ex- 
ertions are as much needed at home, and that travel- 
ling three thousand miles for a field of operation is traly 
a work of supererogation ? ” 

These women had acknowledged, at the first, that 
their fathers fixed the stain on America; and thus ac- 
| knowledging, they travelled a little beyond the record, for 
| Jonathan began it, a great while before John Bull ever 
aided him, or said a word about it. Besides that, they 
say, We have great sins at home to be repented of, and 
| ask God’s pardon for our weaknesses, and his aid in re- 
|moving them. Then this person adds—‘ The adage 
about glass houses and throwing stones is rather 
stale, yet I seriously commend it to your consideration ’; 
and then gives an extract from a work of one of our 
own ministers to the poor, (Rey. Dr. Bigelow,) describ- 
ing the sad sights of misery and wretchedness he saw 
in London. He then charges them that they should 
look at home first; and reminds them that charity 
| should ‘begin at home—and stay there’! That is a 
trick which I thought Charity had not yet learned. I 
thought Charity began at home, and then went every 
where. (Loud cheers.) 

Then the Daily Advertiser copies from the British 
Army Despatch an article, which, it says, ‘We quote 





son :— 
‘Mrs. Stowe has libelled her 3 let them 
look to that. England need not back - 









mania here. If he go to a theatre, he is insulted and 
shocked. The English people, on the other hand, are 
deluded into the falsest notions of America, When the 
slaye in the drama escapes into British India, there is 
la cheer. That cheer may cost us some day our best al- 
‘liance. At this moment, the interests of England and 
| America should be one. Why do not English ladies in- 
| terfere on behalf of the enslaved French people? We 
| believe, on the other hand, that Louis Napoleon is pop- 
‘ular with them. If England interfere with American 
| slavery, she will not effect her object, but the result may 
| be, ere long, that she will be enslaved herself.” * * 
|* Yes, we are cutting our own throats with this hypo- 
jeritical, lying sympathy. Let British ladies, if they 
want a safety valve for their hysterical emotions, as 
well as a means of notoriety, form a committee for the 
emancipation of the monkeys which afford them so much 
amusement on Sundays in the Zodlogical Gardens. A 
more touching and a more truthful work than Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin might be written on the sufferings of 
these.’ 


This is the comment, by quotation, of the Daily 4d- 
vertiser on the Duchess of Sutherland’s letter, and the 
reception of Uncle Tom’s Cabin in England. 

I have purposely avoided all extracts from the theo- 
| logical newspapers. They are commonly called ‘ reli- 
| gious,’ but the word ‘ theological ’ describes them with- 
‘out a metaphor, and with no figure of speech. I give 
| these from the Daily Advertiser. But that journal 
was not always of such a stamp. 








The Daily Advertiser ‘ once was young, 
| And fortune smiled deceitful on her birth.’ 
|Lremember when the Daily Advertiser was the cham- 
pion of freedom. (Some of you smile, but I am stating 
| historical facts.) In 1819 and ’20, the Daily Adver- 
|tiser lifted up a bold, and strong, and manly voice 
| against the extension of slavery beyond the Mississippi 
‘river. No newspaper in the North more steadily bat- 
| tled against the Missouri Compromise than the Boston 
Daily Advertiser—then under the charge of the more 
/youthfal Nathan Hale. There has always been a good 
deal of scholarly talent connected with that paper, and 
in its better days it did good service; but it has come to 
this complexion at the last. Some few years ago, when 
there was a rumor of war between England and Amer- 
|ica, we were very glad—all the North was very glad— 
to receive the peace sympathies of England. You re- 
member how old Boston, on the east coast of England, 
which still keeps the great church where John ‘Cotton 
preached, and which he left to become the minister of 
| the first church in this Boston,—you remember how old 
Boston sent its greetings to the new Boston, and said, 
‘ We are sister cities—let us love one another!’ You 
|remember how gladly the new Boston of New Eng- 
land answered to the old Boston of our father-land. 
| When old Plymouth spoke to the new, old Bridgewater 
to the new, and when old Manchester sent greeting to 
| its namesake this side the water-——you remember how 
glad all were, and what comments the newspapers 
| made, saying that this was the beginning of ‘the era 
| of good feeling,’ and our brothers beyond the sea were 
helping us to keep the peace! But now, when a word 
is to be said in England for the black man in America, 
| it must be treated with contempt and with scorn! And 
| yet, at the same time, when the Grand Duke of Tusca- 
| ny imprisons some men because they had read the Ital- 
ian Bible, America is roused; the ire of Dr. Cox knows 
no bounds; Dr. Bethune grows eloquent even; and Ed- 
ward Everett, the Secretary of State, writes a letter— 
it must be a scholarly and a graceful one—to his friend 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, begging him to interfere, 
and set the Madiai Family at liberty. I am glad of 
this. I rejoice at any tie of humanity which binds the 
nations together. I should have been glad if the Sec- 
retary of State for China had written a letter, last 
summer, to the Governor of California, asking that the 
fifteen hundred Chinese in that country might have the 
privileges of American citizens. It would have helped 
to marry the Caucasian and Mongolian into one family, 
and would have been another help towards Christian- 
izing the four hundred million Pagans of China. I re- 
joice at this sympathy for the Madiai family; but would 
it not be a very proper comment for the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany to say—‘I have imprisoned a single family for 
reading the Bible, which the public law forbids. You 
have got three millions of men, and have passed laws 
prohibiting any one of them from learning to read the 
Lord’s Prayer, or to read any thing! Let your Bible 
Society give English Scriptures to American slaves, 
‘before you quarrel with me for not doing what your 
‘laws forbid at home.’ I trust the Grand Duke will not 
do so foolish a thing; for, as the 4dvertiser sxys, ‘ Two 
fogs do not make a sunshine.’ 

As a general thing, the political press of America is 
strongly opposed to freedom—the freedom of the blacks. 
| Liberty wanders among editors as a strange spectacle, 
|and the eyes of men look thereon, not with approba- 

tion. 





| But there is one institution in the land, which just 
| now, in Boston at least, is lifting up it. voice somewhat 
_in behalf of freedom. When I was a young man—no ! 
before that—when I only thought myself a young man, 
| snd was merely a large boy—it was my privilege and 
| my good fortune to sit at the feet of the venerable man 
whom I see before me now; and I remember very well 
| When Dr. Beecher said, (applause,) in his pulpit, 
that he thought, before ten years were gone by, there 
would be a steeple on every theatre in New England ! 
The venerable man set his feet forward in that work, 
and half ten years did not pass by, before there was a 
steeple on every theatre in New England. It did not 
; mend the matter much. But now, theatres have come 
up again; and while the work of that venerable Doc- 
tor’s daughter is read out of the churches, while its 
doctrines cannot be preached there, Mr. Kimball opens 
the doors of his theatre, and Uncle Tom’s Cabin is 
played to large audiences, eight times a week. (Loud 
cheers.) I thank God that when Humanity is excom- 
munieated from the Boston church, she can yet find a 
restiug-place for the sole of her foot in a Boston thea- 
ter! (Cheers.) Some years ago, my friend Brother 
Spear, (who sits at my side,) asked Mr. Kimball why 
he did not have some play that touched the humanities, 
and was moral and elevating in its tendency ? *Why 
ion’t you have an anti-slavery play?’ asked Mr, 
pear. Whereupon, Mr. Kimball said—‘I can’t get 
the audience; but as soon as you will get the people 
outside ready to come in and see an anti-slavery play, 
(will perform nothing else.’ (Cheers.) Now, Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin has got the outsiders in favor of humani-_ 
ty, and Mr. Kimball opens his doors. In due time— | 


Suppose humanity will get in even to the churches, 
(Applause.) Says the theological student to the Devil, 





in the play, ‘What’ can the player instruct the 
priest?” ‘By all means,’ quoth Mephistopheles, ‘if 
the priest himself is but a player !” 

Well, putting all these things together, the present 
aspect is undeniably a sad one. The Federal Govern- 
ment is pledged to slavery. Efforts are making by the 
present Administration, by the Senate, by the Supreme 
Court, to make slavery national and freedom sectional, 
even if it be not, as somebody said, that ‘slavery is to 
be national, and freedom nowhere.’ It certainly is 
sad, when you see States like Massachusetts in the 
hands of the enemies of human freedom; when you see 
bills like those I have named brought before the Legis- 
latures of five millions of peoplein New York and Penn- 
sylvania; when a man, representing the Democracy of 
Jefferson and Madison, brings forward such a proposi- 
tion as that to which I have alluded in old Virginia; 
and when South Carolina is doubly disgraced by the 
message of Mr. Means. It is a sad sight, when the 
press of both political parties seems resolved to tread 
every sixth man down to the dust, when the great 
meeting-houses have no prayers to offer for the suffer- 
ers, and when Humanity is read out of the ‘sacred ’ 
church to find a welcome in the ‘ profane’ theatre. 
The aspect seems indeed a sad one. But look at it 
again, and there are crumbs of comfort which have 
fallen from this pro-slavery table, and I suppose you 
and I may pick them up. 

We are to have a Northern President, and, say what 
we may, Northern men always have some reserve on 
the subject of slavery. Let them give in never so 
much, Southern men know that they are false to their 
birth, that they are false to their breeding in doing it, 
and that they cannot be wholly trusted. No man ever 
bowed lower to the South than Daniel Webster; no 
man ever humbled himself more abjectly than he before 
his Southern masters; but yet, there was behind him 
what he had got from the militia captain who fought 
for independence; there was what he sucked from his 
mother’s breast; there was what he had breathed in the 
very air that fans his New England hills; fans, did I 
say? which sweeps with the northwest wind over the 
New England hills; there were his own proud words, 
uttered every year of his life, from Dartmouth College 
to Washington, from 1799 to 1849;—there were all 
these things, and the South knew it, and they would 
not trust him. They knew that, so far as a Northern 
man is honest, he is in favor of freedom; and so far as 
he is false, they cannot trust him. There is always 
some reserve on this matter of slavery, even in the 
worst of Northern men. Nobody ever knew better than 
Martin Van Buren how 

* To crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 

Where thrift may follow fawning; ’ 
but sometimes even the supple knees of the ‘ great Ma- 
gician ’ refused to bend, and stiffened up hard as iron, 
and all the Southern dirt in Texas could not get them 
down. Even Mr. Everett, with his Middlesex firelock 
on his shoulder, thinks the African of the nineteenth 
century is less a savage than the Anglo-Saxon of the 
ninth, and seems to think there are ninety millions of 
men in Christian Europe quite as barbarous as the 
ninety million heathen in Africa. He admits that the 
slave is ‘a man and a brother.’ It has been so, it is 
always so with Northern men. There is something in 
them which will not yield wholly to slavery. 

I hope for some good things from Mr. Pierce. There 
is one thing which leads me to hope yet more from 
him. He is anambitious, but not a bad man; and just 
now, the hand of misfortune is so exceedingly heavy 
upon him—in a moment, his only child lay dead before 
his eyes. I cannot think that such an event as that is 
to pass over a Northern man, who knows he is elected 
President, without teaching him that, great as the sta- 
tion is, and ‘great’ as the Presiilent is, there is a 
‘higher law’ yet. And if Mr. Pierce ever scoffs at the 
‘higher law,’ and stoops his knees so low to this Demon 
of Slavery as some of his Northern predecessors have 
done, then I shall be astonished! Let us expect better 
things of the man; and let us give him a fair trial, and 
all manner of hopes. Besides, he has a noble woman 
for a wife, and the dew which falls from such a sky 
might call fourth beauty and harvest both from almost 
any soil. If a statesman with a good and able wife be- 
comes corrupt, he must have an uncommonly bad heart, 
and be very basely born. 

Then, too, in the Church there is something to hope 
for. Scattered all over the land—in all the towns and 
villages—there are a few exceptional men—noble men 
they are, too—who lift up their voices proudly, con- 
stantly and mightly in behalf of the right. It was the 
painful duty of my friend Mr. Phillips, last night, to 
speak of hopes that were disappointed, and anticipa- 
tions that crumbled to the ground before the hand of a 
great man, who had ‘too many irons in the fire,’ and 
could not put in an anti-slavery bar, because his forge 
was full! But there were other arrows in his quiver, 
which men saw not; and now, I thank God, that in a 
great pulpit, on the heights of Brooklyn, on Long Is- 
land, the son of Dr. Lyman Beecher stands, week after 
week, year in, year out, and blesses every Sunday morn- 
ing and hallows every Sunday night, with an eloquence 
which is a stranger to the American Church, poured out 
in defence of the highest rights and the noblest duties 
of mankind. (Loud applause.) Most of us have the 
misfortune to be reckoned heretics by the churches ;—I 
myself have fallen under the suspicion of not being 
wholly Orthodox. (Laughter and applause.) But my 
friend Ward Beecher belongs to that great and powerful 
band, which has inherited the spirit of the Edwardses, 
the Hopkinses, and the Emmonses,—which has inherit- 
ed their logic and their strength; and which has got 
the humanity and the common sense of Mayhew, the 
piety of Buckminster, and the philanthropy of Chan- 
ning; and he wields these weapons with a mighty pow- 
er, which is an astonishment in the land. There is 
another pleasing spectacle. Dr. Beecher himself, * the 
father of more brains than any man in America,’ has 
brought us the benediction of his venerable head, to 
which, orthodox or heretics, we have all jooked up so 
Many times for guidance and a blessing. Uncle Tom, 
the youngest of the Beechers, has been on our side this 
good while. I'think he will convert his grand-father, 
aie we shall have all the family. (Loud cheers.) 
that a little before Mr. Webster ceased to be mortal, he 
told’ a clergyman of this city—I undertook the de- 
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For the Liberator. 
HYMN OF FREEDOM. 


I. 
Freedom ! thou name divine, 
Inspired by thee, we'll stand, 
And lift thy sacred banner high, 
O’er dear Columbia’s land. 
Strong in a holier faith 
Than man to man has given, 
Our souls shall plead thy righteous cause, 
Till Slavery’s chains are riven. 


1. 
Ours be the tongue of fire, 
Lit by Truth’s glorious sun, 
Whose flame unquenchable shall pierce 
The darkness cowards shun ! 
Ours be the deathless power 
Great martyr-souls have known, 
Who counted naught e’en life and peace, 
When Freedom claimed her own. 


III. 
What though the worldling scorn ? 
That scorn his weakness proves ;— 
What though the cold and fearful shrink? 
Stern Justice onward moves. 
Hark ! tis her voice appeals— 
‘Up, Freemen ! join the band 
Whose great crusade I lead—arise ! 
Redemption is at hand !’ 
IV. 
Now is the time to wield 
The spirit sword for God; 
Send words immortal, winged with light, 
Where tyrants rule the sod ;— 
Words that must rend the veil 
Of sophistry and pride, 
Drawn o’er Oppression’s hideous form, 
Its loathsomeness to hide. 
v. 
Ye who, in manhood’s hope, 
Stand forth erect and free, 
Be steadfast, earnest, to defend 
The right of Liberty. 
Not with a partial zeal 
Grasp Freedom’s noble plan, 
But rich in world-wide sympathy, 
Embrace your brother-man. 
vi. 
Woman ! whose mighty heart 
Such depths of love envhrines, 
No line can sound their mysteries, 
No bound their course confines : 
List to the wild, sad prayer, 
Borne on the rushing wind, 
Telling of human agony, 
And broken hearts to bind. 


vil. 
‘Tet there be light!’ Oh, God ! 
Speed, speed the promised hour 
When Truth’s fair sun will shine on all, 
And Justice rule with power ! 
Hope bids us heaven-ward raise 
Our waiting souls to Thee; 
We hear, we feel thy quick’ning words— 
* My people shall be free.’ 
inetcnhdieioenihy 
From the British Friend. 


THOUGHTS ON ‘UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.’ 


FOR THE BOSTON ANTI-SLAVERY 


BAZAAR. 


O! who can read with tearless eye 


M. A. W. 


THE LIBERATOR. 


WITH WHAT LOVE SHOULD WE LOVE 
GOD? 

I reply—With that love which brings us near- 
est to him, and makes him dearest to us. 

I have had the privilege of reading an excellent 
sermon, called ‘ Branches and Garments: Two 
modes of honoring Christ,’—preached at Water- 
town by Hasbrouck Davis, and published in Boston 
by Crosby, Nichols & Co, It is devoted partly to 
an energetic protest against the superstitious forms 
of the Churches falsely calling themselves Chris- 
tian, and partly to an indication of the right path 
for both faith and practice. The author states 
very justly that, asa beginning of improvement, 
the age must have faith to put off its wrong ideas 
of God, of worship, and of the Bible, and must un- 
derstand Christ better. But I wish now to speak 
of merely a single sentence, the only one in the ser- 
mon with which I cannot thoroughly sympathize : 








‘We want freedom, not familiarity with God ; 
the highway of Prayer before that Blazing Pres- 
ence should always be traversed with solemn awe, 
which no frequency of return can diminish.’ 

It seems to me that we do want familiarity with 
God, and that perfect love will cast out ‘ solemn 
awe,’ not less than fear, from our relation to him. 
If God is truly our loving Father—if, more accu- 
rately speaking, he bears to us, in the highest per- 
fection, the relations of father and mother in one— 
if he is nearer to us, body and soul, than any other 
being in the uniyerse—if such alienation of feel- 
ing as now exists between us and him is solely on 





our side, and he is ever seeking to attract us near- | 


er—if he, of the whole universe, is the being to| 
whom we can most wisely and safely confide our} 
weaknesses, errors and sins—if one of our most! 
effectual safeguards against temptation and sin 1s 
the abiding consciousness of his uninterrupted | 
presence with us—it seems clear to me, not only | 
that we may desire, but that we should actively | 
seck, and cultivate, the closest familiarity with him. 

Jesus was eminently, and justly, an object of 


reverence to his disciples; but the highest and | 
best examples of love among them were John, who | 
leaned upon his breast, and Mary, who embraced | 
his feet, washing her tears, and | 
wiping them with the hairs of her head. 

actions are absolutely incompatible with ‘ solemn} 
awe’; and they show a far higher and juster idea 
of the object of their regard than any guarded 
demonstrations of reverence could do. 

It seems to me, that of all the false ideas by 
which this age is deluded, none is more pernicious | 
than that which represents solemnity as a necessary | 
element of religious feeling. The state of mind | 
which led a fearful petitioner to approach Caesar | 


them with 
These 


‘as if he were an elephant instead of a man,’ is | 
not in the least degree more appropriate when ap- | 
plied to God. Our entire duty and our proper) 
tribute to him is perfect love, which neutralizes and | 
destroys fear, and also that solemn awe which is | 
closely akin to fear. Even if we admit, with the | 
Hebrew sayer of wise sayings, that ‘ the fear of the | 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom,’ it brings us no | 
further than the beginning, and must be superse- | 
ded by something very different, and far better, be-| 
fore we can make much progress. 


It is undoubt-| 
edly better in some respects for a man to be with-| 
held from vice by fear, than not to be withheld at | 
all; but how different is this from the higher and | 


| eal. 


| which we belong. 


to repentance and reformation, not less than to con- 
firm the latter in holiness. In short, if every man, 
bad and good, could be made to feel that every 
where, by day and night, in labor, rest and play, 
waking and sleeping, an omnipotent Father, for the 
disinterested love of him, was ever at his side, to 
give every needed aid, and secure him from all 
but self-inflicted harm, the world would be nearer 
the millennium than it has ever yet been, or than 
it ever will become through the inculcation of Fear. 
C. K. W. 











THE RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

A new monthly periodical has just been commenced 
in Providence, R. L, entitled ‘Tue Una: A Paper de- 
voted to the Elevation of Woman ’—Mrs. Pacuwa W. 
Davis, Editor and Proprietor. We publish its editorial 
* Introduction ’ entire. 


It is with diffidence, amounting almost to maiden- 
ly timidity, that we assume the editorial chair, for 
we confess ourselves inexperienced in the varied 
duties of its office; and in our younger days we 
have been in the habit of looking into the editor’s 
sanctum, with a reverence amounting almost to 
awe, lest we should catch a glimpse of some stray 
thought ere it had received its baptismal robe. In 
later years, our devout reverence for the fraternity 
has sadly diminished, while we have grown to have 
less regard for mere intellect. The care-worn, 
wearied air of some occupant of the chair, has ex- 
cited our deepest commiseration. Anon, the hur- 
ried mien, the contracted brow and inky fingers 
grasping nervously the scissors (that were all too 
small) of some luckless wight who was seeking 
fame, through an ephemeral newspaper, has 
awakened a keen sense of the ridiculous, and given 
us a horror, ‘too, of the lives of those who were 
working their brains for the public ; and we have 
felt pitiful toward the poor finger-operatives, so 
cramped and wearied, and have thought of tales 
the whole machine might tell, if it only spoke of 
self: the disorderly, untasteful appearance of some 
little seven by nine fourth or fifth story den, the 
impure air rising from all the work-rooms below, 





| the heat, the dust, the din, the want of exercise; 


the stooping, ungainly posture, crowding the lungs 
into the smallest possible space ; the over-worked 
brain, the languid, gobi pee expression when off 


duty, has suggested sad reflections; for we have 


recognized in them true and noble spirits, and we 


could not but ask how long they could survive this 
forced, unnatural life. And then we have said in 


|our hearts, save us from such a life of toil, from 


sleepless nights, and days of anxiety! It suits not 
our taste, to grind and work our brain for every 
day use. It would drive away our sweet, pure 
communings in the inner life with the all-beautiful. 
But now that duty seems to point to this course, 
we cannot, from any selfish love of a dreamy life, 
withhold our hand from the work. We do not now, 
any more than in the past, act because others tell 
us it is our duty, but a deep conviction in our own 
soul prompts us to the labor. 

In our editorial service we shall discuss, with 
candor and earnestness, the Rights, Relations, 
Duties, Destiny and Sphere of Woman. Her Ed- 
ucation—Literary, Scientific, and Artistic. Her 
Avocation—Industrial, Commercial, and Profes- 


| sional. Her Interests—Pecuniary, Civil and Politi- 


We shall seek to do this in the spirit of true 
Christian benignity; we shall complain little of 
wrongs, for individually we have suffered very few, 
but in our human sympathies, we have suffered 
from every infliction, upon the dependent class to 
We bear in our heart of hearts 
their sorrows, and carry their griefs; and to the 
wrong-doers we would say, come, let us reason 
together of thege things. Our antagonisms will 
grow less, because we shall see through a brighter 


| medium, that the interests of the sexes are identi- 


eal. We are not fond of promises, and untaught 
as we are in our vocation, we do not purpose to 
hold out any which may mislead. We have made 
a few resolutions, such as that we are resolved 
not to be disturbed by untoward circumstances, for 
we have counted the cost ere we commenced our 


From the Windham County (Brattleboro’) Democrat. | plain black silk, with no ornament whatever save 


MISS LUCY. STONE. 


Mrs. Nicnors :—A good hall full of our citizens, 
men as well as women, are indebted to you fora 
rare gratification once and again last week.— 
Merely to listen to Miss Lucy ’s voice for an 
hour together, let it discoure what tune it may, 
were no common entertainment. When to this is 
added a discourse so admirable in thought, so 
clear in statement, and well-reasoned withal, as 
were hers on Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of 
last week, the pleasure becomes one ecg t 
order. We owe you thanks for bringing her here ; 
though perhaps, to ascend higher in the chain of 
causes, our thanks are due rather to that champion 
of Individuality, Rev. Andrew L. Stone of Park 
street. 

The subject was the Position, Rights and Duties 
of Woman, at the present time, in this our land. 
The first lecture was devoted to the exposition of 
the social and economical disadvantages beneath 
which labor the femzles of that large portion of our 
race, which, in this, as in every other country, is 
dependent on its re | labor for its daily bread. 
In opening, she showed, from the history of differ- 
ent nations and different times, that woman's 
sphere, of which we hear so much, is a thing 
wholly conventional and arbitrary, defined by cus- 
tom only, and, of course, varying in different climes 
and among different people. “ithe unequal and 
insufficient remuneration of female labor, as com- 
pared with that of men, and the causes thereof, 
were then treated, and the discussion and the il- 
lustration of this subject took up the romainder of 
the evening. Facts and figures were given, show- 
ing that, for the same work, equally well done, a 
woman’s pay is but half, and often less than half, 
that ofa man. For this no other reason is offered 
than that she isa woman, The real source of this 
inequality, this gross injustice, as by undeniable 
facts she proved it to be, the true politieo-econo- 
mical reason, was not overlooked. This. is, that 
custom bas so restricted woman to three or four 
specific sorts of employment, that in all these the 
supply of female labor exceeds the demand. The 
Litchen, the needle-room and the school-house are 
in general the only places open to women wherein 
toearn a living for themselves and those dependent 
on them. The remedy, of course, should be in 
opening other avenues for employment. But now, 
if a woman presents herself for work in any oth- 
er than the paths already crowded with appli- 
cants, she is sneered at, ridiculed, and all but 
damned. Let all occupations be free to her for 
which she has taste and fitness ; let nothing else 
than the capacity God has given her and the laws 
of yirtae, restrain her choice, and her labor will 
find its true level, and be remunerated according to 
itsintrinsie worth. Numerous instances were men- 
tioned in which women who had dared to overstep 
their ‘ sphere ’ at the cost of sneers and reproach, 
and even of loss of social position, had, by becom- 
ing merchants, manufacturers, physicians, &c., ob- 
tained an honorable independence, to which they 
could never have aspired while in the beaten track, 
unless through a fortunate marriage speculation. 
What some of the chances in this lottery are, it 
was reserved to the second lecture to show. 
shall not pretend to give an abstract of either of 
these. ‘The close attention with which the speak- 
er was listened to on Tuesday, and the frequent 
ap lause, as with telling force she established her 
different positions, or illustrated them with apt 
anecdotes, showed that-she was not unduly appre- 
ciated by an intelligent audience. The crowded 
house on Wednesday evening proved a good re- 
port of the first meeting. The same faces showed 
themselves again, and others with them, though we 
know a few who would not risk the permanence of 
the first delightful impression by hearing her a 
second time. For myself, l had no such doubts, 
and f was well repaid for my faith. I wentin trust 
that the power and charm of the first, in thought 
and language, voice and manner, would be sustain- 
ed. But this was more than done. With less of 
humor and satire, with fewer hits that drew ap- 
plause, in free and glowing eloquence, in pathos 
and lofty appeal, I thought the second much be- 
fore the first. The legal disabilities of married 


npretending gold chain, and a simple pin in 
the linen collar about theneck. Her dress was ar- 
ranged with much neatness and taste,aud evinced 
the woman of refinement. 





LADIES’ TEMPERANCE MEETING. 


NOVEL PRESENTATION OF PETITIONS. 


A wa interesting scene occurred in the Assem- 
bly of New York recently. The ladies of that 
State held their Temperance Convention, which 
resulted in their presentation of a petition to the 
Legislature by Miss E. Clark, of Le Roy, one of the 
Vice Presidents. 

The petition was presented in due form of par- 
liamentary etiquette, and received by the Assembly 
with uncommon courtesy. - 

The following description of the transaction is 
from the Albany Atlas : 


‘Mr. Burroughs announced to the Speaker, that 
there was a delegation present, within the bar of 
the House, from the Women’s State Temperance 
Society, with a number of petitions on the subject 
of Temperance. He moved that they be permitted, 
through one of their number, to present their 
petitions to the House. 


Mr. O’Keefe said : 


Mr. Speaker—The permission appears to me to 
he a foregone conclusicn, and I would suggest that 
we submit to the imposition as gracatilly and as 
elegantly as possible. Sir, as this is a most extra- 
ordinary application, so let it meet with a most 
extraordinary reception. Let those high-minded, 
high-strung and spirited women, who discard as 
worthless the antique dress of the Elizabethan 
age, and glory in the modern habiliments of jackets 
and pants, let them walk down the middle aisle of 
this chamber, and with a masculine stride, which 
so admirably becomes such feminine delicacy as! 
theirs, present their petitions; and while, sir, I} 
am thus explicit on this preliminary subject, like 
my friend from Kings, (Mr. O’Brien,) I desire to 





be distinetly understood, that I shall reserve my 
opinion upou the main subject till the proper time | 
comes, 

The question being taken, permission was grant- | 
ed, when the delegation, consisting of Miss Emily | 
Clark, of Le Roy, Mrs. Bloomer, of Sereca Falls, | 
Mrs. Vaughn, of Oswego, and Miss H. A. Albro, | 
of Rochester, walked up the middle aisle, and 
Miss Clark addressed the Speaker as follows : 


Miss Criark’s Sprecu. 


Mr. Speaker, and Legislators of the State of 
New York : 


We come to you in behalf of 28,000 women— 
wives, mothers, and sisters—of this great common- | 
wealth, to petition your honorable body for protec- | 
tion. We ask protection that our 
may not be.desolated ; that the little ones around | 
our firesides may not be written more than Sfather-| 
less; we ask protection that our sons may be saved 
from the drunkard’s shame and drankard’s doom ; | 
we ask protection that our husbands may be saved | 
from the destroying power of the spirit that dwells | 
in the intoxicating cup ; we ask protection lest all | 
that is sacred to the homes of the Empire State | 
may not be considered of less moment than the 
$2,685,900 invested in the liquor traffic in this 
State ; we ask you to pass a law entirely prohibit- | 
ing the sale of intoxicating drinks. And we most| 
respectfully but earnestly solicit the early atten-| 
tion of your honorable body to our petitions. | 

The petitions were then passed up to the Chair | 
in a satchel. 





1eartlistones | 





From the Madison County (N. Y.) Journal, 


WOMAN’S SPHERE. 


The Woman’s Temperance Convention at Albany, 
and the presentation of their petition to the As- 
sembly, was an vecasion not to be lost by those gen- | 
tlemen who mistake coarseness for wit, and scur- 
rility for invective. Stale jokes take an airing in 
the daily press, and the legislative buffion revamps 
the cast-off slang of the last year’s circus. Chi- 
valry of the pewter-mug stamp was fitly represented 
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we SERGE BT at 


And stand unmoved by Eva’s couch, 
Or Uncle Tom’s lone grave? 

In vain we clear the misty sight, 

And quell the choking sob with might, 
And bid our hearts be brave. 


And when that form flits wildly by, 
With bloodless cheek and fearless eye, 
Resolved to free her child or die, 
We still our very breath,— 
Till safely on the farther shore, 
She stands, her desperate journey o’er, 
So fraught with life and death. 


And, when we sce that weary man, 
In th’ silence of the night, 

Watch o’er his slumb’ring wife and child, 
Beside the lamp’s pale light ; 

Now sunk in silent dark despair,— 

Now muttering forth a broken prayer 
That God would ‘ speed the right’ :-— 


And ‘now, with calm, uplifted brow, 

Breathes forth a solemn, sacred vow, 
That on, through storm and strife, 

He’ll bear his treasures, all his own, 
Or lose them with his life,— 

We wish we were but by his side, 


Each doubting thought of Heaven to chide, 


And whisper words of cheer; 
O! we would bid him trust and pray, 
And speed right bravely on his way, 
For God would surely hear. 


What earnest yearnings for the slave 
In our troubled hearts arise ! 

And tears of shame and sorrow start, 
Unchidden from our eyes. 

Indignantly our bosoms swell, 

With burning thoughts we cannot quell, 
When on his wrongs we look; 

And see him crushed beneath his foes, 

With all the dead’ning, blighting woes, 
His wounded heart must brook. 


Where can we turn to plead his cause, 
But, God of love, to thee ? 

Thou pitying one, to whose kind arms 
The wronged and wretched flee : 

No voice but Thine can soothe his pain, 

No hand but thine can loose his chain, 
And let th’ oppressed go free. 


0! ’mid the thousand songs of heaven, 
Let his hopeless prayer ascend ! 

And on his bruised and bleeding heart 
Thy light and comfort send; 

And when we seek to right his wrongs, 
Thy strength and wisdom lend. 


Yes, weary slave, thou hast a Friend, 
Who hears thy faintest sigh; 

Look up, and trust thy cause to Him, 
And let thy tears be dry. 

Though thou art born to want and wo, 

A seorned and worthless thing below, 
Thou’rt dear to Him on high. 


And if thou wilt but trust his love, 
And claim his power to save 
Thy soul from sin and Satan’s chains, 
No longer thou’rt a slave. 
His voice will cheer thee on thy way, 
Till thou lay’st down thy worn-out clay, 
To find thy home of endless day 
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And strangles him there, when least aware, 
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A villain stroug is Old Don’t Care! 


Axwa Crooy. 





preference for the right! Fear of the gallows 
probably deters some low and vulgar souls from 
crime that they would otherwise commit; but is 
this the influence, or any minutest fraction of the 


influence, which prevents the best man in the com-| 
munity from doing a base action? His course of | 


conduct is thoroughly decided by other, and far 
different considerations, before this has a chance to 
come up. He has outgrown and passed by that 
stage of character upon which such considerations 
could operate. So when the true saint, by the at- 
tainment of * perfect love,’ has thoroughly and for- 
ever ceased to fear God, it is not that he falls short 
of the beginning, but that he has attained the end, 
of wisdom. 

I eannot but think that Mr. Davis has done in- 
justice to his own idea of prayer, in the sentence 


above quoted ; but having no other expression of 


his thought, I must comment on this as it stands. 
I say, then, deliberately, and with full comprehen- 
sion of the import of my words, that the true God 
bears no resemblance to Moloch; that he 1s nota 
fire, blazing to consume the bodies or affright the 


souls of his creatures; that in what is called ap-! 


proaching him in prayer, (which is in facet only 
opening the door of our hearts to his constant gen- 
tle and tender solicitations,) there is no call for 
fear, or for solemn awe, or for any feeling tending 
to separate us from the fullest and sweetest inti- 
macy with him; that the most thorough penitence 
for our past offences, and the truest sense of our 
present imperfection, so far from being barriers to 
this intimacy, are the best preparations for, and 
the highest encouragement to it; and that the 
greatest sinner in the world is precisely the one 
who has most need to love God, and who would be 
most injured by fearing him. Fear is, and neces- 
sarily must be, a separating agency; hence the 
fear of any thing good is an error; the fear of the 
best, gentlest, most loving, is a very great error, 
and cannot fail to mislead, and thus injure him 
who feels it. 

True prayer—the communion of the child with 


its Heavenly Parent, father and mother in one—is, | 


and should be, the intimatest intimacy. Our per- 
manent idea and recognition of God, consciously 
and intelligently perceived when we meditate upon 
him, and spontaneously springing up in our hearts 
with a sense of warmth and sweetness through the 
business and pleasure of each day, should be, ‘ the 
dear Father’—an expression which has become fa- 
miliar to us in the history of the most devout Ger- 
man souls, as Follen, Sehiller, Fichte. 

It is due to the character of God that we have 
confitlence in his love. The highest act of prayer 
is not that which, with bended knees and elabo- 
rate words, asks a blessing which the petitioner 
fears would not otherwise be granted. This prayer 
may be sincere, and thus far acceptable to its ob- 
ject; but how far inferior is it to that state of the 
soul, which—though already feeling perfect assur- 
ance, from the very nature of the loving Father, 
that he knows all it can say, and will do more than 
it can ask—yet delights to unveil itself to him, 
joyfully presents its deepest feelings, confessions, 
aspirations, to the benignant eye of Infinite Love, 
and seeks, by this intimate communion, to become 
one with Him, and to alide in Him! 

We all need, not only to understand, but to 
havea permanently ‘ realizing sense’ of the fact, 
that God is not only willing to do all needful things 
for us, but that he actually and constantly does for 
us all that we will let him do; supplies from his 
bounty to the very fulness of our present capacity ; 


and seeks constantly to attract us to enlarge that! ; 


capacity for the reception of still greater favors. 
I say confidently, that this feeling (instead of the 
fear of God) should be ineuleated upon, and exer- 
cised by, the sinner no less than the saint, and that 





its natural tendency would be to attract the former! t 


We mean also never to be in a hurry, never 
+ to get ambitious, avaricious, or ill-tempered, and 
lto set all kinds of traps to catch sunbeams, and 
then with a liberal hand shower them on our friends. 
| We mean to win by love and reason. We have no 
literary reputation of which to make an offering ; 
and none to take care of in our progress. We 
bring good will, faith in principle, earnestness and 
| all the industry which we can acquire, aided by 
| the health we have been garnering in our peaceful 
| home. 
| The deep, almost tragic meaning of the work 
| precludes all possibility of trifling or glossing over 
, what should be plainly told. Tue Una will not 
l cover so wide a field ‘as the paper proposed at the 
convention, nor is it offered as a substitute for that, 
|nor will it cease to urge upon the friends of this 
movement the necessity of having daily and week- 
ly journals with all the appliances for creating pub- 
| lic sentiment and elevating the tone of the female 
| mind, that would be used in a political campaign, 
| or in awakening an interest on any other question. 
| Women have been too well, and too long satisfied 
with Ladies’ Books, Ladies’ Magazines, and Mis- 
| ceilanies ; itis time they should have stronger 
| nourishment; and with a work so peculiarly their 
| own, they need at least one paper which will give 
| a correct history of its progress, and be a faithful 
| exponent of its principles. 
Ve have no expectations of a sinecure in our 
|new office, for we have no large circle of friends 
| pledged to sustain us. We issue our sheet in 
| obedience to a call of duty, with no subscribers in 
| advance ; we send it unheralded even by a pros- 
| pectus or few notices, and we crave for it a kindly 
| welcome and generous sympathy. To our personal 
| friends we look confidently for long subscription 
| lists, and for aid with thought and pen, for we 
know in whom we trust; and to the host who have 
already rallied round the standard of equal rights, 
| we feel that there will be no need of pressing the 
| claims of a paper haying for its object what our 
| name signifies, the overcoming of evil with truth 
and love. We shall send out our specimen number 
to all whose names we are in possession of, and 
| those who wish to have it continued are requested 
_ to return their subscription within the month, as 
| our terms are one dollar in advance. 
| Should our subscription list warrant the expendi- 
| ture, we shall send to the next convention a 
| phonographie reporter, and shall in the future en- 
|deavor to preserve a correct history, not only of 
| this specifie movement, but of the public lives of 
| thos¢ engaged in it. There is also another motive 
| to promptness which we shall present; and that is, 


| 


| that our contributors need the pay for their labor, 
and our printers for their work, and the bread 
problem is of quite as great interest as that of 
| equal political rights. We do not present an array 
|of names as contributors to our columns ; we dis- 
like all clap-trap measures, and shall therefore 
only say that we have generous promises from such 
sources as should render our paper a welcome 
| visitant at Hestia’s altar, where stands the pivot 
}around which all reforms must cluster, and from 
| which alone they can radiate in a truly beneficent 
'spirit. We have said that we would have every 
soul have an utterance, if they have anything to 
offer; and should a new fresh thought come to us, 
clothed in eyer so homely or plain a garb, we shall 
| not reject, but give it place. But we shall also ex- 
| ercise our own taste and judgment with regard to 
lall articles—even those of our dearest friends— 
trusting that we shall be understood as acting with 
only the single motive of promoting the best in- 
terests of our work. We have explained our plans 
and purposes, so far at least as seems best, and 
have given all the promises that we like to make, 
'and have only farther to bid our friends for this 
month—au revoir. 





Woman's Convention. The Woman’s Tempe- 
rance Convention in New York city, on the 7th, 
was fully attended and admirably conducted. A 
fine spirit pervaded the body itself, and all who 
heard its proceedings. Speeches were made by 
Mrs. N. L. Fowler, Mrs. Amelia “Bloomer, Rev. 
Miss Antoinette L. Brown, Miss Susan B. Anthony, 

nd others 





familiar. Their frequent practical operation few 
probably realize. Their iniquitous bearing, in too 
many instances, we will hope, for the honor of 
manhood, is but partially revealed to legislators. 
But the simple recital of the eruel injustice too of- 
ten done to women, yet in accordance with the 
strictest letter of the laws, showed that it is not 
without cause that they demand a revision, and a 
voice in that revision, 

If any of Miss Stone’s hearers doubted the com- 
patibility of perfect womanhood with public speak- 
ing, they must have been of harsher stuff than those 
with whom [ have spoken. Withall her power and 
with the perfect self-possession which marked her 
demeanor, there was not a trace of assumption or 
unbecoming forwardiless, bat her whole bearing 
showed that quiet self-respect which always in- 
sures respect from others. 

As for the matter of the two addresses, there 
was nothing at which the most fastidious could 
justly take exception, and we apprehend it would 
not be easy to dispute the position of either eve- 
ning other than as a question of taste. But as 
good taste and truth can never be at variance, the 
sincere truth-seeker need have no fears. And let 
the conservative remember the saying, that there is 
nothing to be feared from error, while truth is left 
free to combat it. 

Meanwhile, let Miss Stone have faith in her 
own individuality, and not cease to call men back 
to the paths of justice. En Avant. 











MISS ANTOINETTE L. BROWN. 


Since this lady has become a ‘ representative 
woman,’ and has obtained a notoriety not of her 
own seeking, her public ministrations are, ver} 
properly, of public interest. The following truth- 
ul pen-and-ink sketch is from an eye witness, who 
has the advantage of being a man and a gentle- 
man :—of course, we mean Charles Judson, of the 
Randolph Whig. In a report of the Woman's 
State Temperance Convention at Albany, he says : 


After Miss Anthony, followed the Rev. Antoi- 
nette Brown, of Henrietta—a young lady of only 
22 years of age, lately graduated at a Theological 
Seminary. Her personal appearance is at once 
ener an In stature neither tall nor short, 

ut a fair medium, and with graceful and elegant 
proportions ; her countenance is lighted with a 
mild, deep-meaning blue eye, and wears an expres- 
sion of calm dignity united to soul earnestness and 
sincere devotion. It is an index of herself—a be- 
ing at once shadowing forth the true and tender 
heart of woman, and all her virtuous modesty and 
elegant grace, together with mental gifts of the 
highest order and cultivation. which displayed it- 
self in every word she uttered, as of the most 
thorough kind. She seeks not public favor from 
any desire to gain a name among men, or to 
‘create a sensation,’ but because, in her earnest 
zeal, she feels it to be her duty as a Christian, and 
that she can be of service in that field of labor. 
No one who has seen or heard her, can for a moment 


p, as a fin- 
never lis- 


Seminine, in the best sense of that term, and ac- 


do ask, however, that when 
essay to utter their honest convictions, they shall 
ps _—— from the insults of our Mandevilles, 


Senate of New Jersey to this effect :— 


by Mr. O'Keefe, of the Assembly, in language 
which can excite contempt and disgust alone. It 
was reserved for the Utica Telegraph to indite, and 
for the Syracuse Star to endorse, such a paragraph 
as the following :— 


* Doubtless the Rev. Antoinette L. Brown is a most 
eloquent and pions she-minister, and the sight of a 
grave and reverend maiden in petticoats, preaching the 
gospel, and administering the sacraments in a night 
cap, will prove a novel, if not an edifying exhibition.’ 


Cordially as we concur in the Telegraph's yiews 
of the Maine Law, we none the less emphatically 
protest against the indecency of that print and its 


the least offensive instances. In the object of its 
assult, the Telegraph is signally unfortunate. All 
who have had the pleasure of hearing Miss Brown 
will unite in saying that her appearance upon the 
platform is eminently graceful, dignified and 


cords with the sternest requirements of propriety. 
In real sagt TEES effective appeals, and cogent 
reasoning, she is infinitely superior to three-fourths 
of those who now minister in our pulpits. The 
purity of such a woman should shield her from the 
ribald jest. . 

The extract which we haye quoted is provok- 


men for whom it speaks, are not so much to wo- 
men ‘ preaching the gospel’ as to any preaching ; 
and that divine service, by whomsoever conducted, 
would be to them ‘a novel, if not an edifying exhi- 
bition.’ Certain are we, that an attendance upon 
the ‘ stated preaching ’ of Miss Brown would not 
deteriorate either the morals or the manners of her 
assailants. The grossness which originated the 
appellation of ¢ she-minister,’ would not hesitate to 
apply the equally obnoxious term— he-minister ’— 
to the entire Reverend Clergy. 

It is such men who assume to define and limit 
‘woman's sphere ’—a phrase hefogged with more 
cant and sham than any other in the language, 
‘ progress’ and ‘reform’ not excepted. Nowhere 
shall you find a more sensitive and shrinking re- 
gard for this delicacy and modesty of woman, than 
among the brawlers of the pot-house. None paint 
in more sombre hues, nor predict with more melt- 
ing pathos, the fatal result to woman herself, of 
this new ‘fanaticism.’ The ivy and the oak isa 
figure which never fails to touch their tenderest 
sensibilities. The idea of woman thinking, speak- 
ing, and acting for herself, is, to them, an ever- 
resent hideous apparition. Sv they descant upon 
it gloomily; indulge in the most fearful fore- 
bodings ; and quake over the impending catastro- 
phe till they are positively 


* Lost in a state of wretchedness and beer.’ 


If it were not so surpassingly ludicrous, it would 
be intolerable to see great lubberly fellows—more 
than half of whom are supported by the earnings 
of a sister or a wife—lounging about bar-rooms 
and groceries, gravely deciding what is ‘woman's 
sphere,’ and what it is n’t ; what are her intellectual 
capacities, and what they are not ; what she shall 
do, and what she‘ shan’t;’ and winding up with 
the oracular dictum, that ‘woman's place is at 
home, darning her husband’s stockings!’ Such a 
spectacle is very apt to cause an instinctive ting- 
ling in the — where the toe of one’s boot is 
supposed to be. 

ut we do not propose, at present, to enter into 
the discussion of the woman’s rights question. We 
pure-minded women 


eefes, and their followers. 
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